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Anyone who shall endow a bed by the i 
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JUST FOR FUN 


“When you arise at dawn of day 

To labor on the same old way, 

Don’t count the battle half begun 

Till you-have smiled once, just for fun. 


If you sit down when work is o’er 

To count the knocks which make you sore, 
Just crown the day a perfect one, 

Keep right on smiling, just for fun. 


Thus in your soul, from hour to hour 
Store up a fount of peace and power: 
Though cares and troubles weigh a ton, 
Keep right on smiling, just for fun.” 


Anon. 
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The Institution for Mentally Defective Children 
an Unusual Opportunity for Scientific 


Research 
HENRY H. GODDARD 


(‘Read at the International Conference on Home Education at Brussels, 
August 21-25, 1910.) 


In the following paper I wish 
to make clear the great work that 
oan be done in an institution for 
the feeble-minded, and that this 
work is of the very highest scien- 
tific value. That you may not es- 
cape the conclusion by thinking | 
am describing to you a cleverly-im- 
agined Utopia, let me assure you 
that I am about to detail the work 
that we are doing, have been doing 
for four years, and hope to do for 
years to come, 

The training school at Vineland, 
N. J., is a great human laboratory. 
Here is a remarkable opportunity 
for the scientific study of human- 
ity. The conditions prevailing at 
the instituticn are unusually favor- 
able. Here is a charitable institu- 
tion managed by a group of broad- 
minded, progressive individuals for 
the benefit of the unfortunate chil- 
dren who are inmates, and for 
their parents and society, and lastly, 
for science. 

This institution, begun twenty 
years ago through the zeal of one 
man, to whom the problem of the 
feeble-minded had a personal in- 
terest, is now owned and controlled 
by an association of about two hun- 
dred members, who annually elect 
a board of directors, to whom the 
management is entrusted. 

The association now owns 250 
acres of land, upon which are about 
twenty-five buildings devoted to the 
work of the institution. 

There are at present nearly 400 
children whose entire lives are be- 


mg spent in the institution, who are 
being trained and educated as much 
as is possible for them in their con- 
dition. They live here a normal, 
natural life, each according to his 
own ability ; they are trained to do 
whatever work they are capable of 
doing, and by their work much of 
the labor of the institution is car- 
ried on. In short, it is a great fam- 
ily of happy, contented, but men- 
tally defective children. 

From another point of view, it 
is more correct to speak of it as a 
community made up of many fami- 
lies, since here are no huge build- 
ings, housing thousands of inmates, 
but instead small, homelike cot- 
tages, each with its family of happy 
children, with a house mother, a 
cook and caretakers. Here is a 
centrally-located school building; 
here are shops and stores and barns 
and gardens, with broad fields un- 
der cultivation, and groves and 
grounds for play; a merry-go- 
round and a zoological garden for 
the children’s enjoyment, Every- 
thing is for the children! Their 
happiness is first in the minds of 
every one, from the president down 
to the humblest employe. What- 
ever else is done, the children— 
and they are all children in intel- 
lect, though some of them have 
lived sixty years—must be happy. 
Then comes their training. First 
make them happy and then they 
will learn, learn to do many useful 
things. That, in turn, makes them 
still happier. And so their lives 
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are spent in one merry round of 
happy work and play. 

But that is not all. That is only 
the beginning, only the condition 
for something vastly greater, vast- 
ly more important—so great and 
so important that it seems some- 
times as though it were a fortunate 
thing that there are feeble-minded 
children in the world, as though 
they were to perform a great and 
far-reaching service. 

The superintendent and trustees 
of this institution have believed for 
some years that a great good could 
come to humanity and to science 
from the study of these children, 
their mental condition, their physi- 
cal nature and their moral ideas. 
Accordingly they have established 
and sustained a department for sci- 
entific research. This work has 
been going on for nearly four 
years, and already important scien- 
tific truths have been discovered. 

Wherever it has been possible to 
advance the knowledge of man by 
the study of animals, scientists 
have not been slow to establish 
laboratories, and the management 
of this institution believes that if 
it is profitable to experiment with 
rats, rabbits, guinea pigs, birds and 
plants, it is certainly profitable to 
study human beings. Such investi- 
gation can be carried on to a very 
great extent with these children, 
because they are already in an ab- 
normal condition, and anything 
that offers the slightest hope of 
improving their condition is more 
than justifiable. 

Here are nearly four hundred 
mentally defective individuals of 
both sexes—children of all ages, 
from 5 to 60, and of all greades of 
intelligence, from the normal to the 
idiot. The great majority of them 
spend their lives here. They have 
only to be observed or to be tested 
by such tests as the scientist knows 





how to devise, in order to yield 
returns in the form of a knowledge 
of human physiology, a knowledge 
of medical conditions, of pedagogy 
and of psychology, such as_ has 
never before been possible, and is 
nowhere else being attempted. 
What Has Already Been 
Accomplished 

The Research Department, al- 
ready in existence, has prepared a 
growth curve for mental defectives, 
the first adequate one ever made. 
This is based upon the heights and 
weights of 10,000 children in this 
and other American institutions 
for the feeble-minded. By means 
of this it is possible not only to 
compare these children with nor- 
mal children in their rate and meth- 
od of growth, but also to see many 
of the laws underlying the growth 
of mental defectives and the rela- 
tion between structure and func- 
tion in this direction, This study 
has demonstrated that the lower the 
grade of mentality of the child, the 
greater is the deviation of his phys- 
ical organism from the normal. 

A second study has been made on 
the mentality of these children as 
manifested in their ability to 
squeeze a dynamometer. This shows 
that voluntary control of the mus- 
cular system varies as the mental 
condition of the child—the most in- 
telligent of these children being 
able to accomplish something near 
what can be done by a normal child 
—while the lowest in the scale of 
intelligence falls down to zero, 
being ‘able to do nothing whatever 
in this test. The intermediate 
grades range on a gradual curve 
between these two extremes. This 
may have important bearings upon 
edcuation, since it demonstrates 
that mental ability and control go 
hand in hand with muscular co-or- 
dination, and anything that trains 
to the greater and better control of 
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the muscular system in all of its 
minute details probably trains the 
mind as well, 

Much work has been done in the 
study of the cause of mental de- 
fectiveness, In this connection, in- 
vestigation into the heredity of the 
cases in the institution has yielded 
most surprising results. Some two 
hundred family trees have been par- 
tially worked out. Forty of them 
have been studied in detail, giving 
information as to the mental and 
physical condition of individuals in 
from two to five generations. These 
charts show much that will have 
great bearing upon our theories of 
heredity and the transmission of 
disease and defect. 

There are many suggestions of 
mendelian factors. 

Many important truths await us 
when this data shall all be collected 
and tabulated. Experts have as- 
serted that this is the most com- 
plete and reliable data ever collect- 
‘ed on the subject of human hered- 
ity. These minute details, in which 
the great value lies, have been 
made possible by the employment 
of highly trained field workers who 
go out with the same spirit of hap- 
piness and helpfulness and desire 
for truth which pervades the whole 
institution. These workers visit 
the homes and show the parents 
that we are grappling with a great 
problem in which the happiness of 
their child is perhaps involved and 
surely the happiness of future chil- 
dren and parents. 

This research work has been 
planned on the broad basis of con- 
tinuous study of each individual 
case through many years and along 
every line and by every means 
available. It is as though one 
should find in some unexplored cor- 
ner of the earth a single specimen 
of an unknown species of animal. 
We would not be content to weigh 


and measure it merely. We would 
watch it grow, study its movements, 
its habits, test its trainability, study 
its instincts, experiment with 
foods, analyze its blood and other 
fluids, watch it at play, asleep, 
awake—in short, nothing would 
escape us, and when it died we 
would learn about its organs, their 
structure and function. 

In the mentally defective we 
have not a new species and not a 
very rare creature, but one of which 
we are almost as ignorant as we 
would be of our hypothetical illus- 
tration. Yet this mentally defective 
is so nearly like ourselves that 
probably not one thing of the many 
that we are discovering, and shall 
discover in the future, but will 
teach us valuable things about our- 
selves. We cannot study ourselves. 
We cannot study a normal child 
thoroughly. Normal children are 
too busy; they grow too fast; we 
cannot keep up with them. 

These children in our institutions 
seem to have been made to be 
studied. They are not very busy. 
They can never run the industries 
of the world. They do not develop 
fast. We can keep up with them. 
The difference between studying a 
normal child and a mental defective 
is just the difference between see- 
ing an automobile pass at 60 miles 
an hour, when one cannot even 
recognize his friends who are in it, 
and seeing it pass at 4 miles an 
hour, where one could understand 
even their conversation—or per- 
haps the automobile is even stopped 
and one may enter and examine 
until he knows all about it. 

Here, then, is a precious speci- 
men; we must learn all about it. 
We have, therefore, developed a 
careful system of  case-taking, 
whereby each child is observed, 
tested and examined, and all of 
these observations, weights, meas- 
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urements and results of experi- 
ments are recorded, repeated from 
time to time, and kept where they 
are easily accessible to serve for 
a final determination of that child’s 
total condition or for the working 
up of statistical studies of the 
whole group, or for the comparing 
these children with normal indi- 
viduals. 

The neurological and patholog- 
ical side of the problem has not 
been neglected, In case of a death 


in the institution an autopsy is gen- 
erally allowed. In these autopsies 
the condition of the organs is care- 
fully studied and a record made, 
and the brain and other parts of 
the nervous system are removed 
for microscopic study, with the 
idea that the findings from this and 
the past history of the child can be 
so correlated as to reveal condi- 
tions and relations that have never 
yet been discovered. 
(To be concluded.) 





The Story of a Public School Child 


By Jessie G. Myers 


G—— is eleven years old, un- 
dersized, but well nourished; has 
irregular features, oddly-shaped 
mouth, a good healthy complexion. 
His hearing is normal, has enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids, eyes very 
nearsighted, wears glasses. Expres- 
sion was very dull and apathetic 
at first, but has brightened up con- 
siderably. 

There was great lack of muscular 
co-ordination. Could do very little 
handwork at first, but has_made a 
Sloyd model, and is making an In- 
dian basket. 

Had chorea. There is yet a little 
nervous twitching of the face. 

Had normal birth, but when two 
months old had marasmus. For 
two years required constant care 
and nursing. Was scrofulous. The 
family physician says that there is 
a strong tubercular tendency. 

When quite young he had convul- 
sions and would scream until ex- 
hausted. An aunt had convulsions 
similar to these and died in one of 
them. 

As G—— grew he got a little 
stronger, but has always been deli- 
cate. Had frequent spells of acute 


bronchitis, also tonsillitis, 

The tonsils, which were very 
much enlarged, have been removed 
and there have been two operations 
for adenoids, and it seems as if a 
third operation will be necessary. 

Several years ago he had mea- 
sles, which caused serious eye trou- 
ble, 

He had almost a double row of 
teeth, which were very irregular 
and decayed quickly. This caused 
indigestion, 

For two years he has been in the 
care of a dentist, who has removed 
some teeth and is straightening 
others. 

His health is somewhat improved, 
but he has frequent severe “head” 
colds. 

The family physician told the 
mother that G—— was feeble- 
minded, and so he seemed to be 
for eight or nine years, and even 
yet the mother notices strange 
moody spells, in which he shows a 
dislike for his father, who is very 
kind to him. 

He has shown no signs of these 
spells in school, but when he is not 
well he is more than ordinarily dull. 
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G—— entered Special Class Sep- 
tember, 1908, at the age of 9 years. 
He had entered the regular schoo! 
at the age of 6 years, and had never 
been promoted from the Ist Grade. 

During the summer of 1908 he 
was taken to Dr. Witmer’s School 
for Backward Children, at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Witmer: examined him and 
pronounced him an “idio-imbecile,” 
and told the mother that the boy 
was feeble-minded. 

At this time he would sit in the 
class with mouth open and a vacant 
expression on his face, taking no in- 
terest in anything. Very often he 
would have violent spells of crying. 

On Dr. Witmer’s advice the 
adenoids and tonsils were removed, 
eyes examined and fitted for glass- 
es, and he was placed in the care 
of a dentist and also was put on a 
diet, 

All this caused him to lose sev- 
eral weeks of the class instruction 
in Dr. W.’s school, but a decided 
change was seen on his return from 
the hospital. He began to learn a 
few words and combinations of 
numbers and brightened up in the 
last few weeks of the school to 
such an extent that Dr. Witmer 
said that he had come to the con- 
clusion that G was not feeble- 
minded, but was simply backward 
from physical defects, and was a 
ease for a special school, where, 
under proper training, he ought to 
ke able to do school work. 

In September, 1908, he was sen‘ 
to Special School and was given 
much individual attention. 

November 1908.—G—— has 
learned a few words and is begin- 
ning to understand a little about 
the number work and knows four 
or five of the combinations to ten. 

There is a great lack of muscular 
co-ordination, which shows verv 

plainly in the physical exercise an‘ 








the handwork, especially in the 
Sloyd. There is a decided speech 
defect, but he tries hard to get the 
sounds in the speech drill. 

He takes more interest in his 
surroundings. 

March, 1909.—G——- is interest- 
ed in everything in school. He no- 
tices, for the first time, the most 
ordinary things around him, and 
some of his questions are very 
quaint and original. 

The beginning of the term he 
would sit idly doing nothing and 
had to be told to do everything, but 
now he is always busy. 

In arithmetic he has learned the 
combinations from 1 to 10, and is 
now working on those from 10 to 
20, and can read and write num- 
bers to 100 with few mistakes. He 
makes and works small “number 
stories” in addition and subtraction. 

In reading, visualization is good, 
and he learns easily and remembers 
the words fairly well. He is very 
good in “sounding” the new words 
too, which, no doubt, is due to his 
daily drill of sounds in the speech 
training. This also helps him in 
spelling, but he can learn only from 
three to five words a day, and no 
more. 

Penmanship is poor but plain. 

In language he can reproduce 
orally little stories that are told or 
read to him, while at first he would 
not remember anything about them 
at all. He is also beginning to write 
them. 

In five months he has learned to 
spell, read by sight, and use in sen- 
tences and number stories, 148 
words. 

The speech defect, which was 
very decided at first, is gradually 
disappearing, due, no doubt, to the 
straightening of the teeth, as wel! 
as to the daily drill in sounds and 
in articulation. 

The hand work shows improve- 
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ment, too. He has made several 
Sloyd models and some mats and a 
basket. 

February, 1910.—At the Febru- 
ary promotions G—— was pro- 
moted to second year B., remaining 
under the same teacher. 

In all work he is doing well. He 
is anxious to progress and was so 
pleased at his promotion that he 
wanted to learn long division with 
the third-year boys. As he knows 
most of the multiplication tables 
and seemed to be able to do the 
work, I taught him along with the 
other boys, and now he is able to 
work long division with two figures 
in divisor and three in the quotient. 

April, 1910.—G now works 
along with the other boys in reg- 
ular class work and requires very 
little individual care. 





Those who have made a close 
study of the social history of our 
race tell us that our ancestors were 
aborigines, and wore skins for 
clothing, lived in wicker and skin 
huts or in caves, ate nuts, herbs 
and roots, depending upon the for- 
tunes of the chase for their meats, 
and, as the savage tribes are still 
doing, wove baskets for every need. 
Thus we find the first baskets were 
woven by a very low type of hu- 
man beings and used by them in 
a variety of practical and necessary 
ways. 

It is interesting to remember that 
pottery is an outgrowth of basketry, 
the result of an accident, when 
some woman lined her basket with 
mud to hasten the process of cook- 
ing and found a crude earthen bas- 
ket form after removal from the 





The Importance of Basketry in the Training 
of Defectives 


In spelling he takes ten words 
now and rarely misses a word, and 
soon will take a lesson of fifteen 
words. He gets along well in all 
his work. 

There is reason to believe that 
in the coming years of his school 
life, if his health permits, he will 
be able to recover much of the 
time lost by the retardation caused 
by physical defects. 

At present he seems to be a nor- 
mal child of, perhaps, a year or two 
younger than he is, but from the 
rate of progress of the last two 
years one can judge that this slight 
difference will gradually disappear, 
and in the course of a few years 
he will become a normal boy. 

June, 1910.—G—— goes to the 
regular school in September. 





fire. 

The aim in teaching basketry is 
to combine judgment and execu- 
tion, and to train the defective 
child’s eyes to really see, his hands 
to move efficiently, and his mind 
to understand more thoroughly. 

If, as James says, “every little 
child repeats the history of the hu- 
man race from savagery to civiliza- 
tion,” then how natural to turn to 
basketry, the first manual art, as 
a means of hand training and a 
wider mental concept of form and 
color. 

Following the kindergarten les- 
sons in weaving, it enables the child 
to apply what he had learned there 
to the making of something useful 
and to him practically indestructi- 
ble. The learning how to weave a 
well-formed basket, either of reed 
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alone or of reed and raphia comes 
slowly. It is interesting to follow 
the steps that lead to the comple- 
tion of a coil-work basket. 

Some little chap, without knowl- 
edge of basketry, is given materials 
and with much help and many en- 
couraging words makes a basket. 
Perhaps it does not approach your 
ideal, but to him it is the most 
wonderful thing in this world, be- 
cause it is fashioned by his own 
hand. 

The next effort is better, much 
better, because he has found out 
which is the easier way to do man. 
of the things necessary to weave his 
little basket. 

Again, he is making something 
worth while, because it is his de- 
sire, not the command of some 
older person, and as each succeed- 
ing piece is woven he has acquired 
both knowledge and a deeper in- 
terest in his work. Every child 
likes to be a helper. Here we have 
a new incentive to better work, for 
of course a boy could not help an- 
other until he knew how to do it 
himself, so the desire is formed to 
master the stitches and weaves. 

In other words, the child makes 
something, and in making it learns 
to manage the needle, reed and 
raphia. He has “learned to do bv 
doing,” and after several efforts he 
unconsciously acquires the neces- 
sary technique. 

Some of the first pieces of work 
are, of necessity, very simple, as, 
for instance, little Willie is making 
a picture frame of raphia, button- 
holed over cardboard. George is 
braiding corn husks, which he 


There are no bad children. 


hopes to sew into a mat. Joe, who 
is very nervous, has made a pic- 
ture frame, and is now learning 
to weave over and under one with 
raphia, and aims to make a basket 
for his father’s collar buttons. 
Hedwig is just trying to grasp the 
idea of sewing a coil over corn 
husks and looks with longing at 
Ada, who has advanced far enough 
to have a reed foundation for her 
blotter top. Francis, who is a real 
good basket maker, is struggling 
with the problem of fancy knotting. 
He says he wants to do everything 
that Carl can do, so he is keeping 
manfully at it, and will succeed. 

So the story of work goes mer- 
rily on, from the simplest ‘com- 
binations of materials to the dif- 
ficult Navajoe basket being made 
by Andrew. 

To see the children at work and 
know their plans and aspirations 
for future work, one cannot but 
feel that aside from the finger train- 
ing which this phase of manual 
training gives, there must be some- 
thing stimulating in the mental ac- 
tivity necessary to carry out suc- 
cessfully designs and _ shapes 
planned for, even though the de- 
sign is one planned by the teacher. 
A few boys have been able to orig- 
inate their own designs, and while 
in several instances they have been 
quite good, their efforts will never 
he as perfect nor as beautiful as 
those of the poor Indians 

“Whose untutored mind 

Sees God in clouds and 

Hears Him in the wind.” 
Grace E. Morretr. 


If a child sometimes does 


bad things, he either knows no better or he cannot help it. __ If 
he does not know, he needs a teacher: if he cannot help it, he 


needs a physician or a guardian. 
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Events of the Month 


September 14 to October 31, 1910. 

September 14 — Opening of 
school. 

September 21—A_ good old- 
fashioned gathering in Garrison 
Hall for “The Family.” 

September 28—A birthday party. 
(The children whose birthdays had 
occurred in the months of August 
and September, 1910, were the spe- 
cial guests of honor. Invitations, 
however, were sent to all of the 
children and employees in the 
school. Thus the party comprised 
some 350 participants.) A program 
consisting of games, songs, solos 
and band, followed by an,exhibiting 
of the children’s work and the serv- 
ing of light refreshments to all, 
closed an exceedingly enjoyable 
evening. 

October 5—“Pay Night.” 

October 8—Decorated the stage 
for Harvest Sunday. 

October 8—In the evening Gil- 
bert D. “Special Party.” 

October 9— Harvest Festival. 
Superintendent explained the mean- 
ing of the autumn season. Forty 
children took part in the exercises. 

October 12—An evening of Eu- 
ropean mountain climbing. Dr. 
Goddard remembered us generous- 
ly when abroad and brought home 
a set of postal cards and some 
photos showing the miagnificence 
and grandeur of the Alps, the Jung- 
frau, and the Matterhorn. These 
photos and cards used in the re- 
flectoscope and described by Dr. 
Goddard, gave every one a treat, 
only to be exceeded by the real 
thing. And judging from the shiv- 
ers of some and the “Oh’s” of 
others, as the speaker took us, step 
by step, up the lofty height of the 
grand old Matterhorn, we perhaps 
did enjoy this particular evening 


more than we would have the climb 
itself. 

October 18—Dress rehearsal. 

October 19—A teacher’s enter- 
tainment. Given by Misses Flow- 
ers and Randolph. This entertain- 
ment was a little operetta called “A 
Friend of the Fairies,’ It was 
made up of catchy music, pretty 
dances, and a few disguised in the 
form of frog, rabbits, fairies, etc. 
Some thirty children took part; 
were costumed and had speaking 
or singing parts, 

These little entertainments give 
unlimited pleasure to the children 
and are splendid means of training. 

October 20—Wilbur Girls’ “Spe- 
cial Party.” 

October 21—Opening meeting of 
the Kind Deeds Society; one hun- 
dred members present. 

October 22—Frances P. “Special 
Party,” for the little children. 

October 24—Mamie, Essie, Flor- 
ence, “Special Birthday Supper.” 

October 26—A moving picture 
entertainment. 

This, by a vote from the children, 
was in place of their regular Octo- 
ber Birthday Party. 

October 29—Hallow’een Field 
Day. (Two hundred children took 
part in the sports.) 

October 31—Morning Assembly. 
“A Punch and Judy Show” by Su- 
perintendent. The awarding of 
prizes to the Field Day winners. 

In the evening about 150 children 
were taken to see the Hallow’een 
doings in Vineland. 

In addition to the above, we have 
had our regular half-hour morning 
assembly four times weekly and the 
Wednesday program for visitors 


and parents. 
A. F. N. 
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The Disappearing Drunkard 


Mayor Gaynor’s remarks the 
other day, when signing the inebri- 
ates’ bill, that “there used to be five 
topers for one that you see today,” 
may not have been based on com- 
parative statistics, but it roughly 
represents the strides made in this 
country in the elimination of drun- 
kenness. The Mayor’s comment was 
doubtless meant to appfy to the 
last three or four decades only. If 
conditions sixty, seventy or eighty 
years ago were considered, the de- 
crease shown in inebriety would be 
far more striking, one drunkard 
being found in a thousand where 
formerly there were probably 
twenty to thirty. In the early days 
of the Republic whisky was an ar- 
ticle of wide consumption, made 
so because it was the only alcoholic 
stimulant easily obtainable at a dis- 
tance from the seacoast, and be- 
cause large quantities of grain 
could be profitably converted into 
liquor in the interior communities. 
The whisky rebellion in Western 
Pennsylvania grew to formidable 
proportions, not so much because 
the federal government seemed to 
be encouraging abstinence by tax- 
ing whisky at 12 cents a gallon as 
because it seemed to be putting too 
severe a burden on an industry 
which used on the spot a large frac- 
tion of the farmer’s crop. The pro- 
test was economic, and not based 
on considerations of “personal lib- 
erty.” 


Economic causes have operated 


powerfully to diminish hard drink- 
ing. Fifty or sixty years ago there 
were thousands of communities in 
which professional men could drink 
to excess without suffering in pub- 
lic opinion. Now such offenders 
would quickly lose their standing, 
and not only professional men, but 
workers in all trades, especially in 
those in which machinery is em- 
ployed, are obliged to keep sober 
in order to hold their places. The 
inebriate is a dead weight in mod- 
ern society. The older order was 
more kind to him, but the newer 
is relentless. The younger gener- 
ation has accurate views on that 
point, and the proportion of young 
men handicapping themselves with 
drinking habits is becoming smaller 
every year. Young men nowadays 
are too intent on other things to 
be greatly attracted by the cheap 
lure of dissipation. 

The brewery has also supplanted 
the distillery, and a relatively harm- 
less beverage ‘has thus driven out 
liquors which enfeebled and bru- 
talized rather than cheered. All 
progress in the past half century 
has helped the cause of modera- 
tion. Legislation has been appeal- 
ed to, both to end the sale of 
liquors and to regulate it. But eco- 
nomic and educational pressure has 
done more than legislation to put 
a rigorous ban on inebriety.—Edi- 
torial from New York Tribune, 
May 27th, 1910. 


+ 2-0 a 


A letter: 

“Miss : John wants to know 
if he can buy me another watch 
for a present, as I gave him the one 
I had for his birthday. 

“NELSON.” 

Layton, a little kindergarten boy, 





was out in the children’s flower 
garden helping take in some plants 
when he noticed, for the first time, 
the chrysanthemums in bloom; with 
pleasure in his voice and face he 
said: “Oh, see the Quincy 
Anthems!” 
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A Great Movement 


This is a day of organizations: 
there are congresses, associations, 
meetings of all sorts. Indeed, it 
has come to a point that any move- 
ment must be organized if it is to 
succeed. And any group of people 
carrying on similar lines of work 
find great advantage in coming to- 
gether and making an organization 
which shall work for a common 
purpose. 

Organizations might be classi- 
fied, like persons, as selfish and 
philanthropic; that is, those that 
exist for the preservation of them- 
selves or the benefit of its individ- 
uals, and, secondly, those that exist 
ior the sake of others. 

Among the many educatignal as- 
sociations there is one which has a 
most important work to accom- 
plish. This is the Association for 
Home Education, the third Inter- 
national Congress of which assem- 
bled last August in Brussels, Bel- 
gium. The general purpose of this 
association, as stated in its charter, 
is the introduction into the home, 
and particularly through the medi- 
ation of the mother, of pedagogical 
notions such as are indispensable 
for the physical, intellectual and 
moral edutcation of the children. 
In other words, the purpose is to 
bring before the parents the many 
truths which have been learned of 
late years by the scientists who 
have been studying the child from 
these various standpoints. And 
not only that, but also to bring 
before parents who are entirely ig- 
norant of all responsibilities and 
duties toward their children the 
simple facts which are so essential 
to the well-being of the child and 
the race: to remedy many of those 
cvils which the teacher is continu- 


ally referring to the home. 

he Congress was organized 
into several sections such as edu- 
cation of the child before school 
age,, education during school age, 
child study, and the one that is of 
particular interest to us and the 
only one that we shall consider in 
this paper, the education of sub- 
normal children. 

In this section the first paper 
was presented by Dr. Decroly, of 
Brussels, on the classification of 
abnormal children. His classifica- 
tion is briefly as follows: First, 
two main divisions: those who are 
irregular, from extrinsic causes; 
and, second, from intrinsic causes. 
In the first the trouble is func- 
tional, in the second structural. 
He proceeded to subdivide. The 
first group contains those in whom 
the change is superficial, such as 
monstrosities, malformations, de- 
formities, and visible lesions, etc. 
Second, those where the organism 
is affected in its entirety, a general 
or hereditary acquisition, general 
maladies, or limited to certain or- 
gans, such as gigantism, obesity, 
cardiac affections, lung troubles, 
etc. The second main group con- 
tains, first, those who have defect- 
ive sense organs, such as the deaf, 
the blind, etc; second, those who 
have irregularities of movement, 
such as _ paralysis, contractures, 
spasms, chorea, convulsions of cer- 
tain kinds, etc., without any infe- 
rior mentality ; thirdly, the mental- 
ly irregular, those which constitute 
the most important category, and 
less known in spite of the great 
number of works published in re- 
gard to them, These last subdivide 
again into, first, those effected by 
mental insufficiency of congenital 
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origin; second, an acquired mental 
insufficiency, stationary or progres- 
sive, such as paralytic dementia, de- 
mentia praecox, and other demen- 
tias; third, those suffering from 
disturbed equilibrium of the higher 
mental functions, often difficult to 
define and differentiate. They in- 
clude, first, those suffering from 
certain psychoses (melancholia, 
mania); second, the phobias (hy- 
pochondria, delirium). And our 
fourth main division, the difficulties 
of character, including criminals, 
vagabonds, etc. 

A classification is always useful 
in any scientific work, and conse- 
quently the effort to make a classi- 
fication is a laudable one; never- 
theless, it must be remembered that 
an accurate classification implies a 
complete knowledge of the subject, 
so that in this subject of the sub- 
normal child we must not be dis- 
appointed if we do not find perfect 
classification, because the whole 
matter is in its infancy and our ig- 
norance is vastly greater than our 
knowledge. 

This proposed classification of 
i tofessor Decroly’s seems to us to 
point very clearly to the fact that 
we have not yet gotten far enough 
to be able to carry a common basis 
of classification into all of our 
headings, and there is, therefore, 
considerable confusion. There 


At the entertainment a few even- 
ings ago, while Joe, who last year 
had taken the part of a king and 
now was about to impersonate a 
frog, was being squezed into a froz 
suit, he stopped, took a good look: 
at himself and said: “Gee, but I’ve 
taken a drop—last year I was a 
King and now I’m a frog.” 


would be found more or less of 
overlapping of the topics. 

The next paper was by Dr. Bou- 
lenger, of Lierneux, a comparative 
study of various schools for the ab- 
normal, backward and incorrigible. 
This is a strong plea for up-to-date 
methods in the care and treatment 
of such children. Open-air schools, 
gardens, groves, etc., are advo- 
cated. He says that each class 
should contain at the most twenty 
backward children, ten to fifteen 
abnormals, and ten incorrigibles. 
Even smaller numbers are prefer- 
able. He says that the classes will 
contain both sexes, as he thinks 
nothing but good comes from the 
mingling of the two. 

Manual work is strongly advo- 
cated, and he does not forget baths 
and the means of hygiene. Each 
of these three schools is taken up 
in detail. 

The next paper was by Frere 
Florimond Maes. “Notes relating to 
institutions for abnormal children 
controlled by the Congregation of 
the Brothers of Charity.” This is a 
description of what is being done 
by this brotherhood in these lines. 
Among other things, he says that 
to-day the blind and deaf-mute 
population of Belgium is almost en- 
tirely in institutions. This state- 
ment was contradicted in the dis- 
cussion. 


Miss Meta L. Anderson has re- 
signed from the New York Special 
Class to take the position of Super- 
NY of Special Classes in Newark, 
N. J. 

Miss Anderson is establishing 
special classes as fast as the neces- 
sary details can be worked out. 
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Alumni Department 


The graduates of our summer 
school are scattered broadcast over 
the country. They are in various 
lines of work and all are having 
interesting experiences. We are 
hoping to publish, each month, ex- 
periences from different ones of 
them, which we believe will be of 
interest to our readers. 

This month we have received 
communications from Miss Com- 
mons, Miss Shaw, Miss Venier, 
Miss Fairbanks, Mrs. Creswell, 
Miss Scott, Mrs. Carr, Mr. Ferris. 

The following communication 
from one of our graduates is won- 
derfully interesting, as it pictures 
vividly the old way of doing things, 
which unfortunately still exists in 
some regions. It also shows what 
can be done from the infusion of 
new spirit and new blood. The ad- 
dition to the institution of one who 
has had careful training and is full 
of up-to-date ideas shows what 
may be done, 

“In research work we do nothing, 
and the problems and responsibili- 
ties of our daily life are not always 
approached in a spirit favorable to 
the development of ideas. “It can’t 
be done,” is an excuse we too often 
give for a thing’s not being done. 
If we undertake to keep tab on a 
thing and find it in bad shape the 
solution is very simple—‘“don’t 
keep tab on it.”” Perhaps I shouldn’t 
make this so strong, but the Vine- 
land folks must share with me the 
blame if my standard is too high. 

One of our local judges says, 
“A bad home for a bad boy is bet- 
ter than a good institution.” Cer- 
tainly the congregate plan, as we 
had it four months ago, was posi- 
tively bad, and if we may now he 


classed as a good institution it has 
been brought about by our moving 
into the cottage system and ap- 
proximating the conditions of a bad 
home. 

Little could be expected from the 
boys who were marched in silence 


from dining room to toilet, from 


there to the gallery, faced, marched 
and counted several times before 
they got the chairs from their cell- 
like sleeping rooms and were final- 
ly seated in the reading room, 
where, in silence, books or maga- 
zines were given out without any 
chance for a boy to make a choice. 
With a heart too full (of grati- 
tude) for utterance he looked at 
what was handed him, until, with 
the proper amount of marching, he 
finally got to bed. (I judge his 
heart was too full for utterance, 
for he never spoke.) To appreciate 
the change in this particular you 
should look into my cottage of an 
evening and note the great latitude 
allowed each boy for the play of 
his individuality, and the general 
good-will prevailing. 

In our old school it mattered not 
if a boy was ten or twenty years 
old, there was no toilet he might 
use without first asking permission, 
and then being accompanied by an 
officer, who unlocked the door, 
stayed with him, and locked it 
again. So persistently would our 
boys attempt to run away and tear 
down any woodwork that would 
help them to get over the wall that 
I assumed quite a little responsi- 
bility in throwing my washroom 
open all day, and felt quite a little 
proud of the boys, because none of 
them ever violated the confidence 
placed in them. 
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You will gather from this that 
life was too hard for the boys. We 
gave them no chance to show us 
a good turn, nor to make the mis- 
takes boys are entitled to make. A 
little while back they had the con- 
tract system of labor, and boys who 
did not do their daily task were 
daily thrashed (I am told), while 
those who did were rewarded by 
not being thrashed. After that— 
the riots. 

Our institution is still quite sick, 
but its visit to the country has done 
it a deal of good. We have not 
yet an effective system of discipline 
nor yet won the boys over enough 
to control them entirely. Our 
finances are low and, of course, that 
makes our progress slow. 

The boys use too much profanity 
and vulgar talk. When I ask my- 
self the question, Are we reform- 
ing any boys? I answer it by ask- 
ing, Are any institutions reforming 
boys? A boy sent to us for thir- 
teen months is more benefited by 
his absence from the city than 
through his presence here. We 
send him back to the home and 
city environment from which he 
came and he returns to us the sec- 
ond, third and fourth time. -The 
home and city environment remain 
the same and the State will appro- 
priate money to reform the boy a 
fifth time! 

Each cottage has its own dining 
room, and the officers have a table 
in it. After supper boys not al- 
ready facing my table turn their 
chairs, and I occasionally give a lit- 
tle talk, seldom lasting over three 
minutes. All kinds of subjects are 
taken up. It has been done in a 
way so frank and unassuming as 
to draw the boys, and some of them 
would shift their chairs quite over 
to my table, which is very different 
from having a cake of soap aimed 
at my head. The comments and 


questions have generally been in- 
telligent. The subject discussed to- 
night was “Tidiness About the 
House As a Means of Economiz- 
ing Labor.” This was illustrated 
by a boy’s coming into the house, 
and possibly his father also, and 
throwing his coat on the lounge and 
his hat on a chair, with a mother 
good enough or foolish enough to 
gather them up. The paper is read 
and left in several parts on the 
table, and the same mother gathers 
it up. The boys were reminded 
that we sometimes like to do those 
little services for another. But 
when one person, with g full share 
of work, has to clean up after half 
a dozen thoughtless people, it is a 
great burden. I reminded some of 
them how they complained when 
asked to pick up paper, etc.,. around 
or in the cottage and suggested they 
follow the boys up for one day and 
see for themselves, and then when 
they went home have the habit of 
tidiness formed and be easy on 
their home folks, and their mother. 
The question was, “Did you think 
of this when you was a boy?” 


Minneapolis 

We have no regular school for 
backward pupils connected with the 
public school system, We have a 
school called Ungraded School, to 
which we send the truants and in- 
corrigibles for special training. At 
this school the session is longer 
than the regular school session and 
a pupil sent there must remain at 
least one month. The regulations 
are very strict. We have had class- 
es for stammerers, under the direc- 
tion of specialists in this work, and 
though we have no such class in 
the regular work it is probable that 
we may repeat the course given 
heretofore. In our high schools 
we have a teacher in each building, 
whose work is to help those who 
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are behind in the work of the reg- 
ular course. We aim to make spe- 
cial effort with the unfortunate pu- 
pils, but as yet have no special class, 
building or teachers for them. 


Grand Rapids 


Superintendent Greeson, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., sends us a 
most interesting report of the Spe- 
cial Class work in that city. It is 
indeed encouraging to see the 
whole-hearted way in which they 
are taking hold of the problem. 
Their plan includes a central build- 
ing, with four rooms, for about 
fifty children, with three or four 
teachers and a supervisor, and 
three classes in other sections un- 
der a central supervisor. 

Their equipment for this work is 
also most interesting, showing a 
very careful consideration of the 
needs of the work. The total cost 
of the first outlay is suggestive: 
for the office of the teacher, $85; 
for the domestic science work, 
$311.12; for the manual training 
work, $183.19. At last the dull 
child is getting his rights. 


Spokane 


Last February I became inter- 
ested in Spokane, and the Ist of 
September found me here ready to 
take up any line of work offered 
me. My year’s experience and 
Vineland training secured for me 
the position as teacher at the Spo- 
kane Parental School. At present 
we have twenty-five boys between 
the ages of seven and sixteen years, 
who were truants, incorrigibles, or 
were growing up in mendicancy or 
vagrancy for want of proper par- 
ental care, These were committed 
to our care by the Judge of the 
Juvenile Court. Here we look after 
their every need and keep them un- 
til they have made a good record 
and can be paroled, providing they 


have the proper kind of homes to 
enter. 

We are two miles from the city 
limits, in a pretty, valley nestled 
down among the hills of Western 
Washington. We own eighty acres 
of tillable land, which furnishes 
employment enough for our surplus 
energies. We have a manual train- 
ing department and a large play- 
ground. 

Just a few miles from us, at Med- 
ical Lake, is the State Institution 
for Feeble-minded. I read Super- 
intendent S. C. Woodruff’s report 
to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and liked his attitude very 
much, but he is working at a great 
disadvantage, since the law gives 
him no power to hold a child when 
a parent demands its surrender. 

Worse than this the Legislature 
fixed the age limit for admission 
there between the ages of six and 
twenty-one. 

Think of turning out their idiotic 
or feeble-minded children at twen- 
ty-one years of age to propagate a 
line of misery and suffering! 

A. V. 


Grand Rapids 


The Board has voted me a fine 
equipment. It is not in place yet. 
I have one room started with Miss 
Van Densen in charge. There are 
fourteen children in the room, She 
is working with blackboard, paper, 
raffia, and sewing. We did not 
have even a box of chalk the first 
day, but I borrowed one. Brought 
towels from home, bought drinking 
water myself. The second day 
something happened to the city 
pumps. Other schools dismissed 
but I could not, as the parents had 
to call for some of the children at 
a certain time. So my janitor 
caught the water as best he could 
and flushed by hand, and we got 
through the day. 
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I had to work so hard the Satur- 
day before, figuring on equipment, 
I could not go to the building to 
see how things were. The night of 
the first day, however, the Board 
voted me all J had asked for, so 
I had courage for anything. 

I have been going to the school 
buildings and into the homes, The 
parents have responded beautifully. 
There have been days when my 
heart ached sorely for the poor par- 
ents. 

If the children were only able to 
get to the building on the car, alone, 
the problem would be easy. We 
have transferred some normal chil- 
dren to a building near me, that 
they may accompany a brother or 
sister to my school. The parents 
bring them in some cases. Some 
are able to come on the car. Out 
of the sixty-eight visited, thirty-four 
are to come, I have not nearly cov- 
ered the city yet. In one school 
I have found enough for a center. 
Mr. Greeson said he would put a 
teacher there at once if I would 
find one. I would rather not hurry 
and so have trained help. Do you 
know if there are any teachers 
who ‘took the training this year 
who are not provided with places? 
I could use two or three teachers 
if I could find them. I especially 
wish a teacher of woodwork, and 
if the centers are established about 
the city I will need a teacher of 
domestic science to take my place 
later, as Mr. Greeson wishes me to 
supervise the work. 

I have found two mongolians, 
one cretin and a case of hydro- 
cephalus. There are two large- 

headed twins that seem normal. 
Every time I find a typical case 
I feel so “Vinelandy.” 
CM, ©. 


North Dakota 
I found so much to do and so 
much to think of that mv summer 





at Vineland seems like a dream. 
Now that I have had one pay-day 
I think I can take new life and per- 
haps work harder. 

This splendid North Dakota air 
has done as much for me as I 
hoped. I am just ready row to 
turn my attention to applying the 
Binet tests; so far I have only 
tested three. A. B. S. 


The Boy Who Drew a Knife 


A boy in Public School No. 9, 
Jersey City, drew a knife on his 
teacher. Wasn't that the limit? 
What worse thing could a boy do? 
That he did not use it viciously was 
not his fault. Here is what Mrs. 
Bessie Clements, in charge of the 
ungraded room to which he was at 
once assigned, says of the case: 

“Of course, people will say that’s 
dreadful. They won’t stop to ask 
about the conditions behind that 
boy’s defiance of the teacher and 
his drawing the knife. He has an 
insane father, who gets discharged 
from the asylum just often enough 
to add an annual burden to the lit- 
tle fellow’s back, for that- twelve- 
year-old boy helps support his 
mother and the children younger 
than he. On the morning he had 
the fuss with the teacher he had 
been all alone in the house with his 
mother, who had given birth to an- 
other child. He had cared for her 
as well as he could, and then had 
done the week’s washing. He never 
got enough to eat—very few of mv 
boys do—and he simply had no 
nerves left. 

“After he came to me he gave no 
trouble at all. I found things for 
him to eat when I knew he was 
half-starved, and I got him some 
decent clothes to wear and talked 
to him as if he were a man. That’s 
the way to get along with bovs.”— 
Journal of Education. 
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You may be interested. 


If you are interested you may be able 
to interest others. 


The foundation is built for a small cottage to ac- 
commodate ten nursery children who _ require particular 
care and attention. We need $1800 to complete this. 


The building we are now using for a Hospital is en- 
tirely inadequate for hospital purposes. We need $30,000 
for a Hospital. 


The work of the Research Department is being carried 
on under great difficulties in the store and industrial 
building, over the cannery and butchering room. The 


rattling of machinery makes it hard to test children with- 
out stopping work below. 


There is always a great demand for the admission of 
children on our “Free Fund.’’ A father writes, “I feel 
like a condemned man, who is carrying his case to the 
last Court of Appeals. If you cannot help me, then in- 
deed there is no help for me except that of God 
Almighty.’ 


A mother writes, ‘‘It will break my heart to part with 
John, but my health is failing and the doctor says I 
must have an operation, but I can’t bear to go without 
my boy having care. If God spares me, I'll take him 
back if there isn’t a place for him.’’ (This child is 12 
years old but like a baby-helpless--and blind.) 


There are many more children on our waiting list. 
Think of these children and in your thankfulness for your 
own normal children give what you can spare toward the 
support of one of these. 
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WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
W perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation WY 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
m of investment for rapid increase in value m 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 














Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 


cost of the Founders 
Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 
200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


. RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all you have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask your Druggist or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If they cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send you by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











